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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


Sometime  before  tbe  year  1170,  when  Henry  the  Second, 
the  son  of  Maud,  the  Empress,  and  Geoffre}’  of  Plantagenet, 
Count  of  Anjou,  had  reigned  in  England  for  near  sixteen 
years,  and  during  which  year  St.  Thomas  A’Becket  was 
cruelly  murdered  at  the  high  altar  of  Canterbury,  Conrad, 
a  younger  son  of  a  Suabian  baron,  set  out  to  seek  his 
fortune,  from  his  father’s  old  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  perched 
high  up  in  the  Alp  country.  From  the  home  of  their  house 
in  the  Black  Forest  his  race  took  their  name,  Hohen-high- 
Zollern-Tollery,  which  means,  that  clear  up  in  those  remote 
regions  stood  a  castle,  or  hold,  whose  owner  commanded  the 
way  and  exacted  toll  from  all  travellers.  For  centuries,  no 
doubt,  there  they  had  resided,  wielding  absolute  authority 
and  earning  their  revenues  from  the  merchants  and  traders 
that  passed  out  by  the  Swiss  valleys,  or  from  Italy  on  their 
way  to  Germany. 

In  those  davs  the  castles  of  these  knights  and  nobles  were 
but  robbers’  nests.  They  pillaged  the  churchman  and 
merchant,  they  captured  their  rivals  and  enemies,  and  the 
wealthy  travellers  to  secure  ransom  ;  and  their  young  men, 
under  color  of  military  occupation,  spent  their  days  and 
nights  in  the  saddle,  prosecuting  their  petty  feuds,  or 
gaining  their  living  bv  what  was  then  called  the  earnings 
of  the  stirrup. 

The  Crusades  came  as  a  practical  blessing,  not  only  to 
Often  the  way  to  a  higher  civilization,  by  intercourse  with 
the  East,  but  by  affording  a  new  field  of  action  for  these 
restless  and  penniless  sons  of  these  wild  and  savage  nobles. 
They  were  a  hardy,  resolute,  and  not  over-scrupulous  l’ace 
of  men. 
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This  youth,  thus  starting  out  into  the  world,  was  the 
founder  of  the  present  race  of  Prussian  Kings.  From  him 
in  a  direct  line  came  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse — 
Frederick  the  Second,  the  third  king  of  Prussia,  known  by 
all  the  world  as  Frederick  the  Great;  and  from  him  also 
descended  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany. 

This  young  Conrad  Ilohenzollern  entered  the  service  of 
the  Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Frederick  the  First, 
the  second  of  the  llohenstauffen  race  of  the  Suabian  line  of 
Emperors,  and  the  nephew  of  Conrad  the  Third. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  surnamed  by  the  Italians  Barba- 
rossa,  for  his  beautiful  light  golden  beard,  was  a  man  of 
singular  merit  and  renown,  lie  was  a  politician  of  subtle 
skill,  a  soldier  of  great  achievements,  and  a  monarch  of 
right  royal  and  imperial  nature. 

The  fame  of  his  deeds  and  the  history  'of  his  career  read 
like  the  narratives  of  romance,  rather  than  the  sober  realities 
of  an  age  of  hard  and  almost  savage  necessities.  To  this  day 
the  Suabian  peasant  believes  that  their  great  Iyiiser  is  not 
dead,  hut  that  he  has  withdrawn  from  our  upper  and  earthly 
life,  to  he  again  restored  by  some  supernatural  power,  as  a 
national  deliverer  when  the  hour  shall  come. 

In  a  deep  cleft  in  the  Kylfhauser  Berg,  on  the  golden 
meadow  of  Thuringia,  still  sleeps  the  mighty  emperor,  his 
head  resting  on  his  arm;  he  sits  by  a  granite  block,  through 
which  his  red  heard  has  grown  in  the  lapse  of  time;  hut 
when  the  ravens  no  longer  fly  around  the  mountain,  he  will 
awake  and  restore  the  golden  age  to  the  expectant  world. 

By  another  legend  he  still  sits  in  sleep  in  the  Untersburg, 
near  Salsburg,  and  when  the  dead  pear  tree  blossoms  in  the 
Walserfeld,  which  has  been  thrice  cut  down  but  ever  grows 
anew,  then  he  will  come  forth,  hang  his  shield  on  the  tree, 
and  commence  a  battle  in  which  the  whole  world  shall  join, 
and  the  good  shall  overcome  the  bad. 

By  this  great  prince  Conrad  was  advanced.  He  was  a 
young  fellow  of  merit,  and  in  the  service  of  such  a  monarch, 
promotion  and  opportunity  were  sure  to  follow.  After  a 
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while  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Vohburg  family,  who  had  been  before  that  the  hereditary 
Burgrafs  of  Xuremburg,  which  place,  in  time,  he  acquired 
for  himself  and  his  posterity.  The  next  step  in  the  history 
of  this  race  of  men,  is  the  purchase  of  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburg. 

In  1415  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  last  of  the  Bavarian 
line  of  emperors,  sold  this  Electorate  to  one  of  the  Ilohen- 
zollern  Burgrafs  for  four  hundred  thousand  guildens,  equal 
in  our  money,  at  this  time,  to  about  one  million  of  dollars. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1417,  in  the  market-place  of  Constance, 
in  Switzerland,  was  the  investiture  of  this  honor  publicly, 
and  with  great  ceremony  bestowed ;  one  hundred  thousand 
people  looking  on. 

This  great  dignity,  thus  acquired  by  money,  was  the  fruit 
of  that  thrift  and  skill  which  have  from  the  first  signalized 
the  career  of  the  descendants  of  those  old  mountain  robbers 
and  toll  gatherers. 

Fully  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  and  import¬ 
ance  of  this  promotion,  we  must  remember  that  there  were 
acquired  the  territory,  the  sovereign  power  and  electoral 
dignity.  The  cadet  of  a  robber  lordship  had  become  one  of 
the  seven  sovereigns,  in  whose  hands  were  lodged  the  power 
and  duty  of  selecting  the  master  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

At  that  time  Germany  was  divided  into  seven  of  these 
sovereignties,  styled  Kur-fursts,  or  electors.  There  were 
three  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  four  Secular  Principalities  ; 
Alaintz,  Cologne, Treves  were  the  Ecclesiastical;  The  Palati¬ 
nate,  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Brandenburg  were  the  Secular. 
In.  years  afterwards  Bavaria  and  Hanover  were  added. 
Whenever  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Imperial  throne,  these 
princes  of  the  Church  and  State  elected  a  successor,  and 
their  vote  conferred  on  the  fortunate  candidate  the  purple 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  Caesars. 

From  the  investiture  of  Frederick,  the  First  Elector  (on 
the  14th  of  April,  1417),  to  6th  of  February,  1620  (the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Frederick  Wilhelm,  styled  the  Great 
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Elector),  there  were  in  all  eleven  Electoral  Princes,  during 
a  period  of  near  two  hundred  years,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Frederick  the  Third,  the  Twelfth  and  last 
Elector.  For  this  sovereign  was  created  and  acknowledged 
(by  the  Kaiser)  as  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1701. 

During  these  years,  in  addition  to  the  dominion  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  this  house  acquired  by  inheritance  and  marriage, 
the  territory  of  Prussia  proper;  a  region  of  country  originally 
conquered  from  the  Pagans  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  with 
the  aid  of  Ottoear,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Duke  of  Austria, 
about  the  year  1228.  It  was  from  this  province  thus 
acquired  that  the  new  kingdom  took  its  name. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  this  narrative,  I  will  here 
rest  for  a  moment,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  conspicuous 
merits  of  Frederick  Wilhelm,  the  Eleventh  Elector,  the 
a,'  r  e  a  t  -  a;  r  a  n  d  -  f a  tli  e  t’  of  the  Great  Frederick. 

This  prince  well  deserved  the  fame  of  noble  deeds ;  of  all 
his  ancestors,  the  Great  Frederick  admired  him  the  most. 
It  is  related  of  him,  when  in  the  year  1750  a  new  cathedral 
had  been  finished  at  Berlin,  and  the  remains  of  the  Electoral 
race  were  moved  from  the  vaults  of  the  old  to  the  vaults  of 
the  new,  he  witnessed  the  operation,  and  when  the  Great 
Kurfurst’s  coffin  came,  lie  had  it  opened.  In  silence  he 
gazed  on  his  features,  which  were  perfect  and  untouched, 
even  in  death.  lie  laid  his  hand  on  the  cold  and  long  dead 
hand,  and  said  to  his  attendants:  “  Gentlemen,  this  one  did 
great  work.”  To  this  day  he  is  honored  in  Prussia.  A 
large,  majestic  man  ;  his  statue  in  bronze  adorns  the  long 
bridge  at  Berlin — I  have  seen  it  and  can  recall  it  as  I  now 
write  of  it,  and  I  can  also  recall  the  admiration  with  which 
they  yet  speak  of  him. 

The  flames  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  swept  over  his 
territories,  and  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  its  fury  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  in  his  dominions.  Brandenburg  had 
sunk  very  low  under  its  Tenth  Elector,  it  had  been  well  nigh 
annihilated  ;  but  this  wise,  valiant  and  thrifty  prince  restored 
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it.  For  over  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  battles,  and  it  had  been  scoured  from  end  to  end  by 
hostile  armies;  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  had  both  carried  their 
hordes  there  ;  The  Evangelical  Union  troops,  and  the  English, 
under  Sir  Horace  Were,  had  swept  over  its  plains;  Pomerania 
was  seized  first  by  the  Kaiser  and  then  by  the  Swedes,  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  As  has  been  said  of  these  fearful 
years,  when  all  the  furies  of  the  most  dismal  contest  were  at 
their  height,  “  all  horrors  of  war  and  of  being  a  seat  of  war, 
that  have  been  since  heard,  are  poor  to  those  then  practised, 
the  detail  of  which  is  still  horrible  to  read.  Famine  about 
Langemunde  had  risen  so  high  that  men  ate  human  flesh — 
nay,  human  creatures  ate  their  own  children.” 

In  this  wretched  condition  did  the  Great  Elector  come  to 
his  inheritance  in  1640,  and  when  he  died,  in  1688,  all  trace 
of  these  horrors  had  passed  away.  The  Swede  was  driven 
from  his  foothold  ;  the  homage  from  Prussia  to  Poland  was 
given  up.  Ilis  army  was  organized  and  made  efficient ;  he 
drained  hogs  ;  established  colonies  in  the  wild  waste  places ; 
constructed  canals  ;  encouraged  trade  and  stimulated  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  when  he  had  ended  his  energetic,  earnest,  honest, 
God  fearing  life,  he  left  his  people  prosperous  and  happy  ;  to 
his  successor  a  large  treasury  of  accumulations,  the  product 
of  his  skill,  industry,  and  German  thrift;  and  to  the  world, 
the  example  of  a  high  life,  spent  in  the  strict  performance 
of  his  public  and  private  duties.  Truly  was  he  a  Great 
Elector. 

Ilis  son  Avas  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  In  his  infancy 
he  received  a  hurt  that  slightly  deformed  him,  and  affected 
the  history  of  his  life.  He  was  fond  of  pomp  and  gayeties 
and  ceremonies ;  he  sought  and  bought  his  elevation  to  a 
kingship  with  the  treasure  left  him  by  his  prosperous  and 
thrifty  father;  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  glitter 
and  ceremonial  of  a  royal  court,  and  spent  his  days  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  vanities  ;  he  Avas  an  expensive,  costly  man  ; 
he  left  no  mark  of  his  name  behind,  but  the  fact  of  his  pro¬ 
motion  and  his  foolish  ostentation  ;  he  AArns  a  harmless,  well 
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intentioned  man,  and  would  have  passed  away  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  forever,  with  the  mob  of  kings  that  fill  this  world’s 
history,  had  it  not  been  that  lie  was  the  first  Hohenzollern 
who  was  a  king.  The  descendant  of  that  Conrad  whom  we 
have  seen  before  1170,  coming  down  from  his  father’s  robber 
home  in  the  far  off  German  Alps,  resolved  to  seek  a  higher 
fortune,  and  to  go  out  among  men  and  earn  a  name,  and 
secure  advancement  by  honorable  deeds  of  arms  and  state¬ 
craft  in  the  service  of  the  great  Ilarbarossa. 

From  11  70  to  1702  (when  they  became  kings),  will  be  near 
to  six  hundred  of  as  momentous  years  as  we  can  trace  on 
the  map  of  our  civilized  history.  I  will  not  even  glance  at 
the  political  and  social,  moral  and  physical  events  that 
happened  during  this  period,  but  I  will  remind  you  how, 
while  in  this  time  Kingdoms  were  extinguished,  and  Empires 
broken  into  fragments,  and  Dynasties  of  Emperors  and  Kings 
were  blotted  out  forever,  these  Ilohenzollerns  remained  un¬ 
touched,  growing  year  by  year  to  the  fitness  of  that  grand 
destiny  that  was  waiting  for  them. 

King  Frederick  the  First  died — but  it  was  by  a  sad  ending 
to  a  life  spent  in  such  gilded  felicities.  For  a  third  wife  he 
had  a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg  ;  after  a  time  she  went  mad, 
and  was  confined  in  the  charge  of  keepers.  The  King,  with 
a  feeble  body,  worn  out,  weary  with  life,  sat  one  morning  in 
his  apartment,  when  suddenly  the  glass  door  was  broken  to 
atoms,  and  then  rushed  before  him,  what  at  first  seemed  to 
be  the  apparition  of  the  traditional  “White  Lady”  of  his 
house,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  ever  present  to  announce 
the  death  of  any  of  the  race.  There  she  stood,  robed  in 
white,  her  hair  floating  around  her,  her  eyes  blazing  with 
fury,  and  her  body  dripping  with  great  gouts  of  blood.  The 
King  shrieked  and  fainted.  It  was  not  an  apparition,  it 
was  his  mad  wife,  who  had  eluded  her  keepers,  and  finding 
her  way  to  his  room,  flung  herself  thus  wildly  into  his 
presence.  The  King  was  carried  to  his  bed ;  he  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock.  This  happened  on  the  13th  of 
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February,  1713,  and  twelve  days  after  (on  the  23th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary)  he  died. 

At  this  time  the  Great  Frederick  was  just  about  fourteen 
months  old.  Frederick  Wilhelm  the  First,  but  the  second 
Ivina:  of  Prussia  succeeded.  He  was  a  man  of  most  unac- 
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countable  and  singular  qualities.  Ho  sooner  was  his  father 
dead,  than  he  forthwith  dismissed  the  whole  entourage  of 
court  followers,  and  officers,  stewards  and  chamberlains,  and 
pages  and  lords  in  waiting,  and  lackeys  and  other  court  riff¬ 
raff  and  idlers.  That  which  delighted  the  heart  of  his  father 
and  was  the  glory  of  his  life,  wras  an  abomination  to  him. 
The  large  and  wasteful  expenditure,  caused  by  such  a  crew 
of  worthless  hangers  on,  was  at  once  arrested  and  ended  for¬ 
ever.  And  so  in  other  ways  he  increased  his  revenues,  by 
diminishing  his  expenses,  and  prosecuting  plans  of  domestic 
and  public  policy,  that  multiplied  the  productive  power  of 
his  people,  and  stimulated  and  directed  their  industries. 

lie  had  but  one  passion,  and  that  was,  training  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  his  army,  although  he  never  had  but  one  campaign. 

Charles  the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden,  on  his  sudden  return 
from  his  mysterious  residence  of  five  years  in  Turkey,  re¬ 
appeared  in  Stralsund,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This 
was  a  part  of  Pomerania  still  held  by  the  Swedes,  and  from 
it  the  Prussian  King  resolved  to  drive  them.  Promptly  he 
collected  an  army,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  few  Russians 
and  Saxons,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  Danes,  headed  by 
their  King,  besieged  the  once  mighty  lion  of  the  north.  The 
town  was  invested  ;  it  was  but  slightly  garrisoned,  and  in 
a  few  months  it  was  taken  ;  Charles  escaping  in  a  Swedish 
vessel  of  3Var,  to  return  again  to  his  long  abandoned  home, 
soon  to  end  his  wild  career  of  almost  supernatural  victories 
and  defeats,  by  the  ball  of  an  assassin.  This  was  his  only 
war.  By  the  help  of  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhault  Dessau, 
an  old  soldier  who  had  served  under  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  he  trained  and  organized  his  army.  This 
officer  was  a  man  of  worth  and  valor,  and  without  him 
and  his  experience,  and  his  system,  the  troops  of  the  Great 
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Frederick  would  never  have  achieved  the  grand  results  they 
did.  lie  it  was  who  tirst  invented  and  used  the  iron  ram¬ 
rod  ;  he  invented  the  equal  step,  and  all  the  modern  military 
tactics.  The  words  of  command,  and  the  whole  system  of 
drill  long  used  in  all  European  forces,  were  introduced  and 
invented  by  this  remarkable  military  man. 

By  the  most  persistent  industry  and  vigilant  devotion  to 
his  army,  a  body  of  soldiery  was  created,  that  was  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  discipline  by  any  in  the  world.  This  army  num¬ 
bered  at  least  sixty  thousand,  and  all  of  this  he  maintained 
in  his  little  Kingdom,  and  with  its  small  population,  with¬ 
out  burthening  his  people  or  impoverishing  his  treasury. 
Ilis  economy  and  frugality  were  strict,  his  discipline  stern 
and  severe.  lie  had  one  eccentric  freak  of  the  mind,  that 
made  him  an  object  of  derision  to  some,  and  to  others  sus¬ 
pected  of  madness  when  it  was  connected  and  associated 
with  the  harsh  and  violent  acts  of  his  peculiar  and  unusal 
life.  His  passion  was  the  possession  of  a  regiment  of  Giants. 
He  searched  the  whole  world  to  find  recruits  for  his  Titanic 
cohort.  In  one  instance  he  even  snatched  from  the  altar  an 
Italian  priest,  whose  large  form  and  grand  proportions  made 
him  an  object  to  be  coveted  ;  and  with  his  emissaries  infest¬ 
ing  every  city  of  the  world,  he  abducted  and  spirited  away 
to  his  service,  all  whose  height  exceeded  the  common  stature 
of  common  men.  Some  of  them  were  as  tall  as  nine  feet, 
and  none  were  less  than  seven.  Of  this  body  of  prodigious 
monsters,  the  King  himself  was  colonel,  and  before  he  was 
fifteen  Frederick  was  created  a  captain,  and  soon  after  a 
major.  Had  he  not  been  mounted,  his  diminutive  figure 
would  have  made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  as  a  pigmy  by 
the  side  of  giants.  This  King  is  worthy  of  some  remark 
here.  Indeed,  I  cannot  well  give  you  a  fair  insight  into  the 
character  or  deeds  of  the  son,  without  pausing  for  a  time 
over  the  life  of  the  father.  Much  that  followed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  son  was  the  inevitable  result  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  father  and  with  the  father.  As  in  fact  it  so 
runs  through  all  such  human  afi'airs. 
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Men  in  their  station  are  oftentimes  believed  to  be  acting 
of  themselves  and  from  their  own  unimpelled  impulses, 
when  in  truth  they  are  only  obeying  necessities  that  have 
been  put  upon  them,  as  trusts  or  bequests  they  are  obliged 
to  fulfil  or  use.  This  monarch  was  of  a  rough,  honest 
nature,  fearfully  rough  and  arbitrary,  inflexible  as  iron  in 
his  will,  abrupt,  violent,  fiery,  but  bluntly  just  and  down¬ 
right  in  his  determinations  and  intentions.  Sometimes 
men  have  thought  him  insane  (so  strange,  so  fierce,  so 
wilful  and  exaggerated  were  his  ways).  lie  certainly  was 
more  than  eccentric  (if,  indeed,  he  Was  not  at  times  almost 
mad.)  But  with  all  his  fierce  and  boisterous  ways,  his  fan¬ 
tastical  hardness  and  cruelty,  he  had  a  fixed  and  settled 
rule  of  life — I  should  rather  say,  an  exact  rule  of  life  for 
himself  and  those  about  him.  lie  was  intensely  practical, 
and  had  a  resolute  detestation  for  all  that  was  hollow, 
false,  trashy  or  vain.  lie  looked  on  life  as  a  real,  positive 
thing,  in  which  certain  duties  were  inevitable,  and  at  all 
risks  to  be  prepared  for  and  done,  not  shirked  or  sneaked 
out  of.  lie  believed  that  his  station  was  a  trust,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  answer  to  God  for  his  wilful  neglect  or 
abuse  of  that  trust.  His  office  was  to  rule  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  people,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
appetites  or  passions.  lie  was  to  be  an  example  to  them  in 
his  public  and  private  life ;  and  further  it  was  his  place  to 
oblige  them  to  follow  in  the  same  path  that  he  walked, 
and  be  diligent  in  their  daily  doings,  and  to  live  with  fru¬ 
gality  and  without  foolishness  or  ostentation.  Indeed,  his 
habit  of  economy  has  been  called  parsimony  and  avarice. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  one  sense  ;  but  to  judge  of  him  we  must 
see  things  as  he  saw  them,  and  know  them  as  he  knew 
them.  Ilis  kingdom  was  given  over  to  him  on  his  father’s 
death,  much  demoralized  by  that  father’s  prodigality  and 
vanities.  His  kingdom  was  an  object  of  derision  to  some 
whose  crowns  were  older,  and  whose  dominions  were  larger, 
and  of  disgust  and  envy  to  others  who  hankered  after  the 
same  advancement.  It  vras  composed  of  various  patches  of 
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territory,  partly  purchased  and  partly  acquired  by  negotia¬ 
tion  and  marriage,  and  of  people  of  divers  races.  It  was  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  an  extended  and  seemingly 
defenceless  frontier — indeed,  it  was  all  frontier,  surrounded 
with  enemies,  and  within  itself  having  no  stronghold,  no 
points  of  military  power  where  resistance  could  be  offered — 
protected  by  natural  advantages.  So,  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  had  it  been  easily  overrun,  and  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  field  for  open  fights. 

Ilis  royalty  was  brand  new.  It  commanded  no  respect 
from  past  deeds,  national  or  individual.  Princes  and  pub¬ 
lic  men  had  no  sense  of  awe  of  it.  Before  the  assembled 
congress  of  Kingships,  military  men  sneered  at  its  resources 
and  its  powers,  as  courtiers  and  flunkeys  laughed  scornfully 
at  his  father’s  pompous  retinue  of  regalities,  and  his  theatri¬ 
cal  pageants  of  State  ceremonials.  He  resolved  to  be  a  King 
in  fact  as  he  was  in  name,  and  to  have  his  people  what  he 
was  himself,  respectful  and  submissive  to  the  forms  of  the 
faith  he  was  bred  in  and  believed  in,  obedient  to  the  ordained 
laws  of  the  land,  and  industrious  and  frugal  and  temperate 
in  their  daily  lives,  and  above  all,  dutifully  silent  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  will  for  their  own  good.  Consider  this  man’s 
purpose,  witnessed  by  his  acts  and  his  whole  scheme  of  life, 
and  strip  from  it  the  angry,  arbitrary  manner  with  which  he 
conformed  to  it  himself,  and  enforced  it  on  all  others,  and 
you  will  feel  he  lived  not  without  a  great  public  use  ;  a 
public  use  felt  to  this  hour  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
From  the  moment  he  took  up  the  threads  of  order  and  un¬ 
ravelled  them  from  their  sad  confusion  and  meshes  of  tangle, 
and  restored  the  fabric  to  what  it  had  been  when  the  Great 
Elector  laid  them  down,  from  that  moment  to  this,  the 
designs  of  their  workmanship  have  been  plain  to  all  men, 
and  the  result  has  been  useful  to  a  whole  great  people,  and 
useful  to  the  world. 

At  this  minute,  Prussia  (the  territory  he  ruled  over)  con¬ 
tains  a  people,  Avho  by  their  wise  economy,  industry  and 
practical  good  sense,  find  their  pleasures  at  home,  in  the 
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performance  of  domestic  duties,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
domestic  virtues,  and  who  obtain  prosperity  by  reasonable 
and  practical  industry,  and  happiness  in  life,  without  preten¬ 
tious  competition  for  social  importance,  and  the  mimicry  of 
fashionable  vanities.  His  diligence  became  their  rule  of  life, 
his  thrift  and  penurious  exactness,  their  habit,  his  prudence 
and  forecast,  their  nature. 

Think  how  small  a  place  his  Kingdom  then  was,  not  five 
million  of  people!  Think,  too,  of  the  sad  and  dismal  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  everywhere ;  in  other  lands,  and  with  other 
Kings.  Look  at  France,  with  the 'infamies  of  the  regency  ; 
contrast  its  court  with  that  of  Prussia,  and  England  too, 
with  a  German  Prince  like  himself,  no — less  than  himself  in 
dignity  and  rank  and  importance,  lording  it  over  that  heroic 
race,  with  his  fat  and  lean  German  trulls  he-titled  and  bowed 
down  to,  by  a  super-serviceable  crew  of  courtiers  !  Look  over 
the  face  of  Germany,  and  see  the  minor  sovereigns  who 
crowded  round  him  and  his  people.  Look  at  the  court  of 
that  Sybarite  and  animal,  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony  ; 
look  at  them  all,  and  see  how  they  were  whirling  around  in 
a  wild  dance  of  accursed  vanities  and  sins.  IIow  they  lived 
only  in  wickedness  and  selfishness,  and  sinful  foolishness  ; 
they  were  disciples  of  the  devil.  In  France,  they  were 
dancing  and  yelling  on  the  very  confines  of  Hell  itself. 
Tartarus  with  all  its  filthy  vapors  foaming  up  from  its  dark 
abyss,  and  flashing  out  in  lurid  flames,  was  yawning  before 
them.  Eyes  had  they,  and  yet  did  they  not  see.  Ears  had 
they,  and  yet  did  they  not  hear.  Kings  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  Defenders  of  the  Faith !  were  living  in  lust  and 
sumptuosity ;  and  were  grinding  their  people  into  the  mire 
of  moral  degradation  and  physical  want.  They  were  de¬ 
basing  their  souls,  and  starving  and  murdering  their  bodies. 

The  German  potentates  were  swelling  with  silliness  and 
vaporing  conceits,  imitating  rather  like  stage  players  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  Versailles ;  and  Versailles  was  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  to  destruction.  These  are  strong  words  ;  hut 
they  are  not  as  strong  as  the  deeds  I  speak  of  were  infamous. 
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All  this  the  Prussian  King  saw,  and  in  his  soul  he  loathed 
it,  and  he  resolved  in  his  savage,  tierce  way,  to  live  by  a  higher 
and  purer  rule  of  life,  for  a  loftier  and  holier  destiny.  Re¬ 
member  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  remember  the  detesta¬ 
ble  beastly  things  he  saw,  and  knew  to  be  done  by  the 
whole  world  of  Christian  European  rulers.  It  was  enough 
to  make  him  wild,  when  he  saw  what  a  work  he  had  before 
him.  lie  had  no  warlike  propensities,  or  if  he  had  he  wisely 
restrained  them;  but  he  well  knew  and  felt  that  to  avoid 
them  and  give  his  people  time  to  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
to  be  ready  for  the  crisis  whenever  it  should  come,  as  come 
it  would,  he  or  his  heir  must  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  his 
soldiers  must  be  in  all  the  qualities  of  soldierhood  as  far 
beyond  his  adversaries  as  they  excelled  him  and  his  domin¬ 
ions  in  extent  of  territory  and  number  of  people.  lie  not 
only  prepared  his  army,  but  he  increased  his  treasury,  and 
above  all  he  trained  his  people  with  a  habit  of  life  and 
thought  and  disposition  that  fitted  them  to  front  the  evil 
day  with  a  stern  power  of  self-reliance  and  self-control,  and 
heroic  fortitude. 

He  knew  not  only  that  this  general  reign  of  wild  disorder 
would  end  in  strife,  but  he  remembered  and  kept  constantly 
in  view  the  position  of  his  kingdom  towards  the  Empire  > 
and  the  other  powers  about  him.  lie  remembered  the  ad-- 
journed  dispute  about  Silesia,  wrongfully  wrested  from  his- 
race  by  the  grasping  Kaiser,  and  the  suspended  and  unac¬ 
knowledged  right  he  had  to  the  Duchies  of  Cleves  and  - 
Julich — all  of  which  must  some  day  ripen  into  cause  of- 
open  rupture. — For,  be  it  observed,  that  in  all  these  hundred 
of  years,  these  Hohenzollerns  never  forgot  a  claim,  or  surren-  • 
dered  a  right  they  had  ever  a  color  of.  The  traditional 
policy  of  this  race  is  persistent,  indefatigable,  inflexible- 
possession  or  pursuit  of  their  own,  whether  they  hold  it 
themselves,  or  it  has  been  seized  and  claimed  by  others. 
They  are  unyielding,  and  when  the  right  time  comes,  as 
inevitably  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  they  march  on  steadily 
to  take  their  own  against  all  the  world  in  arms,  if  need  be. 
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The  very;  severities  of  the  father,  made  the  heroic  temper  of 
the  son,  and  prepared  him  for  the  hard  necessities  he  was  to 
inherit  with  his  crown.  He  too  must  obey  the  law  of  his 
race ;  he  must  mount  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  kingly  power 
and  dominion  ;  he  must  overcome  ruin  and  gain  imperisha¬ 
ble  glory,  hut  it  must  he  by  confronting  terrors  such  as  few 
Kings  ever  faced,  and  such  as  none  ever  faced  with  so  little 
hope  and  with  such  undaunted  fortitude. 

Much  that  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of  this  King,  is  taken 
from  a  sad,  undutiful  book,  wwitten  by  his  daughter  Wilhel- 
mina,  afterwards  the  Margravine  of'Baireuth.  She  was  the 
favorite  sister  of  Frederick,  but  she  as  well  as  he  was  des¬ 
tined  for  a  time  to  fall  under  their  father’s  displeasure.  All 
of  the  domestic  troubles  and  griefs  that  should  have  been 
concealed  and  forgotten,  are  unveiled  and  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  unthinking  and  wicked,  who  delight  to  learn  of 
such  inn-door  scandals  and  calamities.  Much  that  she 
writes  is  no  doubt  true,  but  possibly  exaggerated,  and  even 
then,  when  she  tells  the  truth,  she  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  Enough,  however,  is  revealed  to  show  how7  this  pos¬ 
itive  and  angry  man  was  irritated  by  petty  cabals,  and  do¬ 
mestic  treacheries  and  diplomacies,  the  end  of  which  was 
not  only  to  derange  his  well  ordered  and  wrell  designed  dis¬ 
cipline,  hut  also  to  cross  the  very  pathway  of  his  public 
ends  and  purposes.  Ilis  wife  and  daughter  encouraged  his 
son  in  his  idle,  silly,  disobedient  and  almost  Godless  ways, 
and  his  wife  was  ever  scheming;  against  his  will,  to  form 
alliances  for  her  daughters  and  her  son,  when  those  connec¬ 
tions  were  a  part  of  the  State  policy,  and  things  to  he  dealt 
with  only  by  him  to  whom  such  things  were  alone  commit¬ 
ted.  The  very  vrelfare  of  his  kingdom,  of  his  race,  and  of  his 
people  was  concerned  in  the  proper  disposition  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  by  judicious  and  suitable  marriages,  and  yet,  while  he 
was  striving  to  effect  results  that  should  accord  with  that 
policy  and  that  purpose,  known  only  to  himself,  his  wife  and 
his  daughters  wmre  following  their  own  wdlful  inclinations, 
by  clandestine  means,  and  to  the  injury  of  all  his  plans.  I  do 
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not  intend  by  this  to  glorify  this  man,  or  to  bold  him  up  to 
you  as  one  without  blemish  or  fault.  He  was  often  savage 
and  despotic.  Ilis  family  lived  with  him  sometimes  as  if 
they  were  living  with  a  mad-man  in  a  mad-house.  His 
whole  domestic  career  was  one  unbroken  current  of  tyranny, 
lie  loved  his  wife,  but  he  knew  her  weak,  vain  ways.  Ho 
doubt  the  transmitted  qualities  of  her  weak  and  almost 
criminal  mother,  repudiated  by  her  husband  for  her  sad 
doings  with  Count  Koenigsmark,  the  brother  of  that  Aurora, 
who  was  one  of  the  Pompadours  of  Augustus  the  Strong, 
and  the  mother,  by  him,  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe. 
He  knew  how  they  were  encouraging  his  heir  in  habits  of 
thought  and  ways  of  life  that  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  unfit 
him  for  the  crown  he  was  to  wear,  and  the  stern  duties  that 
were  awaiting  him.  He  was  a  harsh,  wild  man.  In  his  rug- 
ged  bosom  he  had  a  kind  loving  heart,  but  that  heart  never 
ruled  his  conscience,  or  ensnared  his  reason. 

He  was  brutal  and  avaricious,  but  he  was  brutal  when  he 
felt  that  fraud  and  contrivance  and  sloth  were  to  be  driven  out 
with  blows,  and  he  was  avaricious  when  he  knew  economy 
could  alone  prepare  him  with  the  means  of  self-protection,  and 
save  his  people  from  destitution,  and  when  he  saw  unthrift 
and  prodigality,  and  wilful  wicked  waste. 

As  he  feared  God,  and  was  a  virtuous  wife-loving  King, 
and  a  firm,  affectionate  father,  in  a  generation  of  infidels 
and  scoffers  and  adulterers,  as  he  ruled  his  people  justly  and 
peaceably,  and  for  their  good,  when  other  monarchs  who 
were  soft  and  courteous  and  mild,  sent  theirs  forth  to  die  by 
myriads,  from  lust  of  conquest,  or  malignant  piques,  or  rob¬ 
bed  them  of  their  gains,  till  they  reduced  them  to  starving 
■ — as  he  was  all  this — we  must  respect,  if  not,  venerate  his 
name,  and  not  scoff  at  his  infirmities. 

The  last  mention  I  made  of  the  Great  Frederick,  was  that 
at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  his  father’s  own  regiment  of  Grenadier 
Guards.  By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  its  lieutenant 
colonel.  Here  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  his 
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early  education.  His  father’s  notions  were  as  peculiar  in 
this  as  they  were  in  other  matters,  and  yet  they  were 
rational  and  highly  practical.  The  success  of  that  Prince 
in  after  life,  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  discipline, 
and  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  very  subjects,  as  to  which 
his  father  enacted  from  his  teachers  a  rigid  training.  The 
Prince  did  not  relish  the  duties  of  his  station,  or  sympathize 
with  the  tastes  of  his  father.  Nothing  but  the  sharpest  of 
teachers  could  have  given  to  his  nature  the  turn  it  took  in 
life.  Adversity  and  necessity  forced  him  to  acquire  that 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  glory.  The  father  was 
a  soldier.  His  monarchy  was  a  military  monarchy.  His 
civil  rule  was  like  the  rule  of  the  camp.  Ills  amusements 
were  those  of  drilling,  hunting,  drinking,  smoking.  The 
Prince  was  a  fine  gentleman.  He  had  been  infected  with  a 
fondness  for  fine  things  ;  for  music,  for  belle-lettr’es,  for  skep¬ 
tical  philosophy,  fantastic  speculations,  and  equally  fantastic 
fine  clothing.  The  father  was  all  German  to  the  core,  the 
son  was  French.  The  father  was  resolute,  and  believed  in 
serious  employments,  the  sou  was  frivolous  and  licentious. 

These  tendencies  were  strengthened  by  his  association  with 
French  teachers,  and  intimates  who  were  refugees,  and 
thronged  Berlin  at  that  time.  All  this  his  father  detested, 
and  with  a  resolution  which  was  the  law  of  his  nature,  he 
determined  to  force  the  Prince  to  learn  those  arts,  and  take 
up  those  habits  which  would  fit  him  for  the  terrible  task  he 
knew  he  must  some  day  work  out.  Oftentimes  the  severities 
of  the  father  were  almost  brutal ;  but  we  must  remember 
how  his  purpose  was  the  good  of  the  young  man,  and  that 
the  means  were  necessary,  and  were  only  taken  after  milder 
treatment  had  failed.  Frederick  bore  himself  in  a  haughty 
resistant  way,  and  finally  resolved  to  fly  the  country.  lie 
planned  his  escape.  He  had  two  associates,  Lieutenant 
Katt  and  Lieutenaut  Keith.  These  young  men  were  his 
intimates.  Katt  it  is  said  was  addicted  to  vices  of  a  flagrant 
nature,  and  abused  his  great  cleverness,  and  culture  and  pre¬ 
cocity  by  the  sin  of  scoffing  infidelity.  They  were  both  men 
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of  noble  birth  and  high  connections.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  encouraged  and  even  instigated  the  Prince  to  the  vain 
pursuits  so  odious  to  his  father,  and  so  derogating  to  his  own 
manhood  and  princely  dignity. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  proposed  flight  was  personal 
chastisement,  inflicted  on  him  by  his  father  when  on  a  visit 
to  the  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  the 
Strong,  at  Dresden.  While  there  he  had  been  guilty  of 
some  acts  of  depravity,  as  well  as  personal  disrespect  to 
the  King,  and  when  admonished  and  checked,  answered 
with  a  haughty  and  rebellious  air.  We  must  not  think 
of  him  as  a  prince,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  that  his  father  was  a  stern,  high  tem¬ 
pered,  God-fearing  man,  who  looked  with  sorrow  on  these 
evil  deeds,  and  who  believed,  as  I  do,  in  whipping  such 
devils  out  of  boys,  so  that  they  may  be  spared,  soul  and 
body,  for  future  good,  and  not  become  a  curse  to  society  and 
to  themselves.  The  purpose  of  the  prince  became  known 
and  he  was  watched.  Some  time  after  this  visit  to  Dresden, 
the  King  resolved  on  a  journey  through  the  Imperial  Do¬ 
minions.  The  prince  was  taken  with  him,  and  the  officers 
who  were  his  companions,  were  men  of  high  rank  and  ster¬ 
ling  worth.  They  were  especially  cautioned  to  watch  the 
young  man.  They  did,  and  when  on  their  way  home,  he 
stole  out  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  at  the  village  of 
Steinfurth,  leaving,  as  he  thought,  all  asleep,  and  with  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  bridle  in  hand,  he  was  ready  to 
mount  and  ride  forth  into  the  world,  and  desert  his  home 
and  his  duties  in  his  wicked  wish  to  find  liberty  to  sin.  He 
was  suddenly  stopped — Tfieutenant  Colonel  Rocliou,  one  of 
his  suit,  had  been  called  by  his  valet,  who  was  on  the  watch, 
walked  quit ely  out  to  him,  and  ended  that  attempt.  When 
the  King  heard  this  his  rage  was  without  restraint,  and  the 
prince  by  his  attitude  of  defiance,  provoked  him  further  and 
further,  till  his  father  again  severely  chastised  him.  Keith 
fled  to  Holland  and  thence  to  England.  Katt  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  Frederick  was  arrested,  im- 
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prisoned  and  tried  also.  They  were  all  conspirators,  and 

had  proposed  an  offence  of  most  serious  and  dangerous 

character.  They  were  deserters  from  their  military  duty, 

and  as  such  were  condemned  to  death.  The  King-  threat- 

© 

ened  to  execute  his  son,  hut  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  united 
and  protested  against  this  act  of  cruelty.  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  King  intended  to  carry  out  his  threat.  The 
parental  instinct,  his  real,  rough  goodness  of  heart,  the  re¬ 
ligious  rule  of  his  life,  all  disfavor  the  thought.  Ilis  object 
was  to  shock  the  young  man  into  a  sense  of  the  peril  of  his 
own  position,  and  teach  him  the  value  of  those  two  potent 
words,  duty  and  obedience,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schemes 
and  cabals  that  infested  his  household  with  their  treasonable 
petty  diplomacy  and  mean  shifts. 

The  prince’s  life  wTas  spared.  Ivatt  was  executed  in  his 
presence,  and  died  repentant,  and  begging  the  prince  to  re¬ 
form  Ids  life  and  yield  to  the  rule  of  his  father.  Frederick 
was  then  exiled  to  Custrin,  a  small  town  about  seventy  miles 
east  of  Berlin,  and  placed  under  strict  watch.  lie  was 
restricted  in  all  his  ways  and  enjoyments,  and  obliged  to 
set  about  at  once  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  internal  economy  of  the 
government.  The  very  details  of  such  affairs  he  was 
required  to  take  part  in,  and  with  his  own  hand  to  report 
to  his  father  the  result  of  his  labor,  and  that  he  did  with 
diligent  earnestness.  He  surrendered  and  put  behind  him 
all  the  stubborn  airs,  and  idle  conceits,  and  wicked  prac¬ 
tices  that  had  well  nigh  worked  his  ruin,  and  broken  the 
heart  of  his  earnest,  honest,  rough  and  passionate  father. 
A  year  had  passed  by — during  that  time  the  father  knew 
all  about  him,  and  knowing  how  happy  the  influence  of 
this  confinement  and  discipline  had  been,  relented  and  re¬ 
resolved  to  visit  him  and  see  for  himself;  and  go  he  did. 
The  interview  was  a  painful,  was  a  distressing  one.  We 
have  the  record  of  it,  and  can  learn  how  touching  it  was. 
Hearken  unto  the  father  as  he  speaks  1 

u  Kothing  touches  me  so  much  as  that  you  had  not  any 
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“  trust  in  me.  All  tL is  that  I  was  doincr  for  the  aggrandize- 
u  ment  of  the  house,  the  army  and  finances,  could  only  be  for 
“  you  if  you  made  yourself  worthy  of  it?  I  here  declare  I  have 
“done  all  things  to  gain  your  friendship — and  all  has  been  in 
“  vain  !  ” — They  were  reconciled  .and  embraced  with  tears 
and  sobs  that  one  may  almost  see,  if  not  hear,  to  this  day. 

For  fifteen  months  he  remained  at  Custrin  ;  after  this 
visit  of  his  father  the  regulations  were  relaxed,  hut  he  was 
still  kept  there  that  he  might,  away  from  temptation,  be 
taught  the  tasks  that  were  set  before  him,  and  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  life  and  its  hard,  stern  realities,  and  that  he  might 
in  solitude  learn  to  walk  cautiously,  and  in  good  earnest 
study  to  become  a  new  creature  and  be  ruled  by  his  own 
good  sense. 

His  sister  Wilhelmina  was  married  to  the  Margrave  of 
Baireuth,  and  during  the  festivities  at  an  immense  ball,  she 
was  dancing  with  great  delight,  and  as  she  tells  it: 

“  I  liked  dancing  and  was  taking  advantage  of  my  chan¬ 
ces — Grumkow  came  up  in  a  middle  of  a  minuet. — Oh  ! 
Madame !  you  seem  to  have  got  bit  by  the  tarantula. 
Don’t  you  see  those  strangers  who  have  just  come  in  !  I 
stopped  short  and  look  all  around.  I  noticed,  at  last,  a  young 
man  dressed  in  gray,  whom  I  did  not  know.  Go  then,  em¬ 
brace  the  Prince  Royal,  there  he  is  before  you!  said  Grum- 
kow. — All  the  blood  in  my  body  went  topsy-turvey  for  joy. 
I  sprang  upon  him  with  open  arms.  I  was  in  such  a  state 
I  could  speak  nothing  but  broken  exclamations — I  wept !  I 
laughed  ! — I  was  like  one  gone  delirious — I  never  felt  such 
joy — 1  took  him  by  the  hand  and  entreated  the  King  to  re¬ 
store  him  his  friendship,  this  was  so  touching  that  all  wept.” 
This  tells  the  story  ;  he  had  returned  to  his  place,  he  was 
restored  and  he  was  changed.  He  was  a  man,  and  as  she 
says,  he  wore  a  proud  air  and  seemed  to  look  down  on 
everybody.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  to  the  Goltz 
regiment  as  its  Colonel  commandant,  and  went  to  Rupin, 
about  thirty  miles  northwest  from  Berlin,  where  it  was 
stationed,  and  took  charge  of  it. 
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Thus  ends  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  this  wonderful  man. 
Conspicuous  in  it  (at  a  time  when  others  are  obscure)  as  he 
was  in  all  of  the  events  of  his  calamitous,  intrepid  and  tri¬ 
umphant  career.  Wilhelmina  was  now  married;  she,  too, 
was  restored  to  her  father’s  love  by  her  dutiful  submission  to 
his  will.  She  married  a  man  who  was  a  good  husband  to 
her,  and  she  was  happy  and  made  him  a  good  wife,  and  so 
she  testifies  in  her  strange,  improper  book,  in  which  she 
records  the  secrets  of  her  father’s  house,  and,  I  believe,  much 
exaggerates,  as  indeed  such  a  babbler  would,  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  must.  It  is  from  her  that  we  have  learned  all  of  the 
accounts  of  her  father’s  dreadful  outbursts  and  his  passionate 
assaults  on  the  Prince,  and  they  are  to  betaken  with  all  due 
caution.  Had  she  had  her  way  and  the  way  of  her  mother, 
she  would  have  been  the  wife  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  father  of  George  III.  She  would  have  been  the  unhappy, 
miserable  consort  of  a  dissolute,  depraved,  and  drunken 
husband.  Her  father,  no  doubt,  knew  this,  and  he  hindered 
it  for  her  good.  Her  brother  learned  to  understand  her,  and 
in  after  life  treated  her  with  gentleness  and  love,  but  with  a 
proper  sense  of  her  real  merits  and  qualities. 

The  next  step  in  the  life  of  the  Prince  was  his  marriage. 
After  some  serious  negotiations,  a  wife  was  chosen  for  him. 
It  was  a  princess  of  Brunswick  Bevcrn. 

He  was  married  on  the  12tli  June,  1733.  She  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  3’oung  person  of  eighteen,  and  of  a  clear,  beau¬ 
tiful  complexion — rather  simple,  if  not  awkward  in  her  ways, 
but  of  upright,  honest  heart — rather  silent,  but  still  of  good 
sound  sense.  His  father  purchased  him  a  fine  residence  at 
Heinsberg,  about  ten  miles  away  from  It u pin.  This  place 
the  Prince  adorned  with  considerable  taste  and  skill,  and 
then  established  himself  with  his  wife  and  his  little  court, 
and  lived  a  tranquil,  happy  life  for  near  seven  years,  till  the 
death  of  the  kino-. 

O 

Before  he  went,  after  his  marriage,  to  Heinsberg,  he  spent 
a  winter  as  a  volunteer  at  the  siege  of  Phillipsburg,  in  the 
Avar  betAveen  the  Emperor  and  Louis  XV.,  growing  out  of 
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the  election  of  the  King  of  Poland,  wherein  the  Emperor  had 
hindered  the  elevation  and  restoration  of  Stanislaus  Lezinsky 
to  that  crown,  for  which  his  father-in-law,  Louis  XV., 
felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  with  the  Spaniards  took  up  arms, 
and  during  two  or  three  years  despoiled  the  Emperor  of  his 
possessions  in  Italy  ;  took  from  him  and  his  family  the 
Kingdom  of  Xaples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  established 
there  in  his  stead  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  who  were  but  the 
other  day  and  in  our  time  expelled  from  these  ill-gotten 
regalities. 

This  siege  of  Phillipsburg  was  remarkable  for  two  things 
only.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural  son  of  James  II. 
by  Arabella  Churchill,  the  sister  of  the  great  John  Churchill, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  commander  of  the  French 
forces,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts,  and  had  signal¬ 
ized  his  career  by  many  acts  of  military  greatness.  While 
he  was  inspecting  the  enemy’s  lines  incautiously,  he  stepped 
on  an  elevation  so  dangerous  that  soldiers  were  forbidden  to 
go  there.  lie  was  hardly  on  it,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye, 
when  a  cannon  ball  dashed  his  brains  out  and  thus  ended  his 
brilliant  life  in  an  instant. 

The  Austrians  were  commanded  by  the  greatest  conti¬ 
nental  officer  of  that  age,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  victor 
of  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Zentha,  and  the  conqueror  in 
eighteen  pitched  battles.  He  was  now  an  old  man  hard  on 
to  eighty.  His  presence  there  drew  around  him  nearly  all 
of  the  princely  persons  in  Germany.  The  fact  that  such  a 
leader  was  again  in  arms  after  a  lifetime  of  glories,  has  given 
a  character  to  the  siege  of  this  otherwise  insignificant  place. 

At  Keinsberg  the  Prince  spent  his  time  in  the  performance 
of  his  public  and  military  duties  and  close  and  serious  study. 
He  cultivated  music,  and  surrounded  himself  with  all  of  the 
musical  celebrities  within  his  reach.  His  own  skill  as  master 
of  the  flute  is  well  attested.  To  him  his  music  was  ever  a 
consolation,  and  it  has  been  said  of  him,  in  the  solitude  of 
his  soul,  when  in  grief  at  Custrin,or  in  after  life,  when  over¬ 
whelmed  with  disasters,  he  found  his  relief  in  the  wild  and 
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piteous  wailings  of  his  own  adagios  that  expressed  his  sor¬ 
row.  The  marriage  of  Frederick  w7as  one  of  State  conveni¬ 
ence,  urged  by  his  father  in  his  anxiety  to  settle  and  establish 
the  hoy,  accepted  by  him  as  a  convenient  means  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Ilis  wife  and  he  at  Reinsberg  lived  contentedly,  and 
in  after  years  she  adverted  to  those  days  as  the  happiest  of 
her  life,  her  joyless  life.  lie  was  not  a  good  husband  to  her. 
Indeed,  how  could  he  love  any  woman,  for  early  he  had 
learned  in  his  dissolute  doings  to  measure  woman  by  the 
standard  of  the  low  creatures  who.  were  the  companions  of 
his  sinful  levities.  His  soul  was  stained  with  impurities,  its 
wings  were  soiled  and  bedraggled  with  mire.  Much  of  his 
own  misfortune  in  after  life  he  owed  to  his  harsh  and  mali¬ 
cious  sayings  of  women,  some  of  whom  merited  censure,  and 
others  as  to  whom  his  jeers  were  calumnies.  It  was  because 
of  this  scorn  of  women  and  derogation  of  their  just  dues,  that 
soon  after  lie  ascended  the  throne,  he  quietly  deserted  his 
simple,  true  wife,  and  left  her,  as  I  have  before  said,  with  her 
honest  heart  to  lead  a  joyless,  cheerless  life.  For  two  or  three 
years  at  intervals  he  sought  her  society  ;  the  visits  grew  rare, 
and  then  he  finally  dropped  her  altogether. 

She  never  unveiled  to  the  public  the  griefs  that  afflicted 
her,  but  with  a  patience  as  heroic,  and  a  courage  as  intrepid 
as  his  own,  bore  her  calamities  with  silent  dignity,  and 
suffered  with  a  calm  serenity  of  soul  that  made  her  life 
beautiful. 

He  never  failed  in  all  external  evidences  of  ceremonious 
respect  towards  her ;  he  exacted  from  others  implicit  defer¬ 
ence  for  her,  and  once  each  year,  on  her  birthday,  in  high, 
punctilious  state,  he  called  on  her  and  extended  the  most 
formal  and  gracious  courtesies  to  her,  and  that  was  all — 
after  that  he  left  her,  he  to  go  on  his  stormy  ways  of  fero¬ 
cious  struggle  for  fame,  and  sometimes  for  land  and  life 
itself,  or  to  the  hard  duties  of  his  civil  employments,  or  the 
gay  enjoyments  of  his  literary  and  philosophic  followers,  and 
she  to  her  solitude  and  her  life  of  goodness. 

To  his  mother  he  was  ever  gracious  and  attentive.  When 
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she  first  said  “Your  Majesty,”  he  interposed,  “call  me  son  ! 
that  is  the  title  of  all  others  most  agreeable  to  me.”  When 
in  Berlin,  no  matter  how  busy,  he  never  failed  to  visit  her 
each  day,  and  never  spoke  to  her  but  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

While  at  Reinsberg,  he  wrote  and  composed  much.  Of 
course  all  that  he  wrote  was  in  French — in  truth  he  knew 
but  little  of  German,  and  it  is  said  that  his  knowledge  of  his 
native  German  was  very  imperfect ;  and  it  is  related  of  him 
that  once  he  tried  to  understand  a  German  translation  of 
Racine’s  Iphygenia.  lie  held  the  French  original  in  his 
hands  as  the  German  wTas  read  to  him,  and  he  v7as  obliged 
to  say  that  he  could  not  understand  it.  All  that  he  knew  of 
German  was  some  colloquial  talk — “  enough  to  scold  his 
servants  or  give  the  word  of  command  to  his  soldiers,”  says 
a  great  historical  scholar  and  critic ;  and  the  same  author 
says  “his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner.” 
By  some,  and  they  great  names,  his  productions,  especially 
his  poetic  flights  or  rather  studies,  are  lightly  spoken  of  and 
even  sneered  at. 

The  easy,  voluptuous  life  thus  led  by  the  Prince  persuaded 
many  that  wdien  his  reign  began  it  wrould  be  one  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  elegance,  an  era  of  letters  and  science  and  art  and 
luxury,  if  not  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  But  in  this  they 
erred,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  His  father  was  rigid  and 
exacting,  and  even  penurious,  and  so  was  the  son  ;  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  necessities  of  both  made  thrift  and  parsimony  the 
rules  of  their  lives. 

In  1740  the  King  died,  and  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
Frederick  II.  inherited  his  crown.  Men  were  startled  at  the 
conduct  of  their  new  sovereign.  His  first  acts  were  peremp¬ 
tory  and  imperious,  and  free  from  all  trace  of  folly  and 
expense.  From  the  hour  he  became  King  he  held  the  reins 
of  authority  with  a  stern,  unyielding  sense  of  power.  The 
light-headed  vanities  of  his  bad  boyhood  had  passed  awuiy, 
and  would  have  been  only  remembered  by  contrast  with  his 
subsequent  industry,  love  of  order,  love  of  business  austerity 
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and  despotic  will  as  a  ruler,  bad  be  not  then,  along  with  bis 
fooleries  and  wickedness,  learned  to  scoff  and  sneer  at  tilings 
most  holy,  and  men  recalled  all,  when,  in  after  life,  they  saw 
the  libertine  and  sceptic  become  the  tyrant  and  infidel  That 
spirit  of  impious  mockery  followed  him  to  his  dark  and  hope¬ 
less  grave.  Frederick  was  not  a  good  man,  bis  principles 
were  bad,  be  venerated  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  ilis 
mind  was  quick,  vivacious  ;  bis  wit  was  sharp  and  brilliant ; 
bis  knowledge  of  men  wTas  keen  and  searching  and  subtle. 
He  was  crafty  and  unscrupulous  and  selfish  to  the  bone — 
cruelly  selfish;  with  all  his  fortitude  and  almost  superhuman 
intrepidity  and  undaunted  industry,  with  all  of  these 
majestic  traits  of  a  heroic  nature,  be  was  not  a  good  man, 
and  left  to  the  world  a  record  of  successes  that  will  astound 
men  when  they  read  of  bis  adversities  and  calamities;  but 
that  is  all  be  left.  lie  led  a  life  of  superhuman  trial  and  of 
miraculous  triumphs,  the  product  of  an  almost  supernatural 
force  of  will  and  genius  for  bis  occupation,  but  be  was  heart¬ 
less  and  callous.  Ilis  sense  of  justice  towards  bis  subjects 
was  only  a  conviction  of  bis  reason  as  a  principle  of  policy, 
and  bis  occasional  traits  of  feeling  were  mere  ebullitions  of 
romantic  sentiment,  lie  was  a  bard,  mocking  infidel;  be 
bad  no  fear  of  God  or  real  love  for  man.  He  was  bis  father 
in  all  of  bis  rigor,  but  without  bis  rugged  sense  of  truth  and 
straightforwardness.  He  was  the  same  soldier  and  martinet, 
but  be  never  hankered  for  military  monstrosities  or  trifles. 
The  day  after  bis  father’s  burial  the  whole  of  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  giants  were  disbanded  with  a  dash  of  his  pen.  He  bad 
a  will,  and  be  knew  from  the  instant  he  put  bis  foot  on  the 
first  step  of  bis  throne  wdiat  be  wanted  to  do  and  bow  to  do 
it.  He  was  every  inch  a  king! 

Charles  the  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died  a  few  months 
after  the  accession  of  Frederick.  This  Emperor  was  the  last 
of  the  male  line  of  bis  bouse.  His  son  was  dead,  and  be  had 
two  daughters  ;  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  was  Maria  Theresa, 
who  was  married  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  As  the  law 
of  succession  then  stood,  the  female  line  wTas  excluded.  Many 
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crowns  were  in  the  possession  of  these  Ilapsburgs.  The  hope 
of  the  Emperor  was  to  transmit  them  together  with  the 
Imperial  dignity  itself  to  his  daughter  and  her  issue.  To 
effect  this  he  announced  a  new  law  of  regal  and  imperial 
succession,  and  by  what  was  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
he  decreed  that  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  should 
descend  those  vast  dominions  and  dignities.  The  whole  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  given  to  diplomatic  negotiations 
to  secure  the  assent  of  all  the  European  Powers  to  this  inno¬ 
vation.  lie  not  only  diverted  the  course  of  descent  as  to  his 
own  inherited  kingdoms,  hut  he  assumed  to  seize  for  his 
daughter,  by  his  will,  the  Imperial  dominions  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  title  when  it  was  not  in  his  gift, but  was  to  be  had  only 
by  the  voice  of  the  Electoral  Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  This  was  an  arbitrary  and  revolutionary  act,  and 
those  who  assented  to  it  had  no  power  to  assent.  That  which 
they  gave  was  not  theirs  to  give.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Empire,  gray  with  ages,  was  not  to  he  thus  overturned  by 
the  usurping  will  of  an  incumbent,  who  held  siot  by  inherit¬ 
ance  but  by  election,  and  to  whom  it  was  only  a  trust,  and 
in  whom  there  was  no  personal  right  of  ownership  or  prop¬ 
erty.  There  were  Princes  of  the  Empire  who  would  not  give 
even  a  color  of  confirmation  to  this  usurpation.  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  first  was  felt,  and  this  ripened  into  a  hostile 
and  angry  feeling  when  Maria  Theresa  undertook  to  assume 
the  dignities  thus  settled  on  her  and  seized  for  her  ag£ran- 
dizement.  She  was  a  woman  of  commanding  and  attractive 
qualities  of  person  and  disposition,  almost  heroic  in  her  tone. 
Her  life  was  pure,  but  her  nature  was  haughty  and  domi¬ 
nating. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Austrian  crown  had  a  century  before 
seized  the  Province  of  Silesia.  By  solemn  and  recognized 
compact  between  the  Duke  who  owned  it  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  the  possessions  of  each  were  to  descend  from 
the  one  who  died  without  heirs  to  the  one  who  survived. 
The  Duke  died  heirless,  and  the  province,  by  the  deed,  de¬ 
volved  on  Brandenburgh.  Such  contracts  were  common 
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among  these  Princes,  and  were  sometimes  encouraged  by  the 
empire  as  useful  and  conducive  to  peaceful  results. 

Various  attempts  and  shifts  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Austrians  to  obtain  a  surrender  of  their  right  from  the  Bran- 
denburgli  electors  ;  but  these  offers  were  all  rejected,  and 
the  Electors  persisted  in  a  continual  claim  of  ownership  from 
the  hour  when  the  province  was  taken  to  the  hour  of  Freder¬ 
ick’s  accession  to  the  crown.  This  province  Frederick  re¬ 
solved  to  take.  To  this  he  was  moved  by  many  motives,  and 
among  them  was  not  only  his  “  desire  to  make  people  talk 
about  him,”  as  he  said  himself,  but  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  this  was  his  opportunity,  the  blazing  opportunity  for 
which  his  race  had  been  watching  through  long  nights  of 
years  and  years,  and  for  which  they  had  day  by  day  been 
mustering:  and  drilling;  and  organizing  those  forces  which 
had  been  the  wonder  of  Europe,  as  they  were  soon  to  be  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  And  he  had  personal  reasons  that 
were  close  to  his  heart ;  for  these  Hoheuzollerns  bequeath 
their  wrongs  from  father  to  son,  and  through  the  long  dreary 
years  of  their  pilgrimage  up,  up,  from  the  days  of  Conrad, 
their  adventurous  cadet,  up  to  the  days  of  Frederick,  each 
had,  in  due  time,  collected  the  score  due  to  his  predecessor. 
It  was  the  law  of  their  race,  and  it  is  to  this  day.  We,  too, 
have  seen  them  at  Sedan  and  in  Paris  wiping  out  an  old 
score  of  this  kind  that  touched  a  nice  point  of  honor,  but  till 
then  not  wholly  adjusted  between  them  and  the  French. 

He  had  his  father’s  wrongs ;  he  had  personal  wrongs  to 
avenge.  Wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by  the  direct  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  Austrian  crown.  For  years  Seckendorf,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Envoy,  had  enjoyed  the  closest  relation  with  the  dead 
king.  In  fact,  with  Grumkow,  his  prime  minister;  he  had 
ruled  him  and  directed  the  public  and  private  policy  of  the 
crown.  Grumkow  was  his  paid  instrument,  and  he  the  paid 
emissary  sent  to  delude  and  cheat  the  rough  but  honest 
monarch. 

The  king  had  affinities  for  his  imperial  chief,  and  that 
feeling  swayed  him,  for  he  was  conservative  and  loyal  by 
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nature,  and  he  was  made  to  believe  that  his  suspended  claims 
for  Silesia  and  Julich  and  Cleves  and  Berg  should  be  finally 
and  justly  settled.  The  alliances  of  his  own  Prince  and  his 
daughters  were  influenced  by  this  heartless,  obtrusive,  artful 
spy  and  envoy.  Some  of  the  conflicts  between  Frederick  and 
the  king  were  instigated  by  this  meddler  and  prince  of 
scoundrels  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  his  master,  the  Emperor. 
Frederick  knew  this  and  had  waited  for  his  hour.  And, 
further,  after  the  king  had  betrothed  Frederick  to  his  wife, 
and  all  done  in  strict  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  envoy,  that  officer,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
urged. him  to  break  his  faith  and  open  anew  negotiations 
with  England  for  a  daughter  of  its  king.  So  honest  and 
faithful  to  his  word  was  that  violent  old  man,  that  he  re¬ 
sented  the  request  as  a  personal  indignity.  It  provoked  his 
sense  of  honor  and  pierced  to  the  heart  his  chivalric  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  his  imperial  chief.  As  he  said,  “  it  was  as  if  you 
had  turned  a  dagger  in  my  heart,”  and  for  years  after  the 
event  he  now  and  then,  in  violent  cries  of  resentment,  raged 
over  it ;  and  once,  as  he  approached  the  grave,  and  as  he 
began  to  observe  the  hard,  unrelenting  and  fierce  qualities  of 
his  son  and  to  discover  the  soldier  and  the  king  in  his  boy, 
concealed  under  his  silken  surface,  he  exclaimed,  “  There  is 
one  that  will  avenge  me !”  Yes,  one  !  And  there  is  one, 
now,  who  will  avenge  you  and  avenge  himself  though  he 
set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  bring  himself,  his  land,  his  title, 
his  people,  and  his  family  to  the  very  jaws  of  desolation 
and  ruin ! 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1740,  the  Kaiser  died  ;  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1740,  a  grand  ball  was  given  by  the  king,  and 
he  was  present;  privately  lie  quitted  it,  and  on  the  13th  of 
December  he  was  on  the  way  to  Frankford  to  join  his  troops, 
suddenly  and  promptly  assembled  all  in  fighting  trim  for  this 
the  first  great  step  of  his  life.  This  act  was  planned  and 
executed  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  nature.  With  dispatch  and 
secrecy  he  prepared  himself,  and  swift  as  a  bolt  from  the 
ethereal  blue,  he  launched  himself  on  his  object ;  onward  he 
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swept  through  Silesia,  and  though  it  was  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  by  the  end  of  January  he  owned  the  province,  and  his 
victorious  muskets  garrisoned  every  town  of  importance 
and  held  -undisputed  occupation  of  the  open  country. 

He  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  spring  he  joined  his 
forces.  The  Austrians  were  in  the  field.  At  Mollwitz  a 
battle  was  fought,  the  first  battle  of  his  life.  Field-Marshal 
Schwerin  was  at  his  side,  and  by  him  the  fight 'was  fought 
and  won,  and  the  Austrians  lost  eight  thousand  men. 
Frederick  became  bewildered  bv  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  com- 
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manded  by  himself;  he  fled  the  field  and  almost  lost  his 
honor,  believing  he  had  lost  the  day. 

After  this  the  French  and  Bavarians  united  with  him  in 
his  assault  on  Austria.  The  Electors  advanced  the  Bavarian 
to  the  Imperial  crown.  Maria  Theresa  was  now  in  peril, 
and  her  enemies  were  hunting  her  in  her  patrimonial  domin¬ 
ions.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  in  tatters,  and  the  work 
of  a  lifetime  and  years  of  scheming  diplomacy,  vanished 
before  the  flash  of  the  first  musket  fired  by  Frederick. 

Onward  in  his  impetuous  way  he  pushed  his  fortunes  and 
drove  his  enemy  before  him  ;  aggressive  from  the  first ; 
aggressive  to  the  last.  At  Chotusitz,  the  king  met  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine — the  brother-in-law  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary — -who  gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  and  lost  it,  and 
though  skilful  and  valiant  he  was  not  a  prosperous  oificer. 
This  battle  the  king  owned  he  owed  to  the  discipline  and 
valor  of  his  men  and  not  to  his  own  skill.  After  this  he 
made  peace  with  Austria,  deserting  his  allies  without  com¬ 
punction  and  obtaining  from  the  Empress  Queen  the  cession 
ot  Silesia,  and  for  himself  and  for  his  troops  repose  and 
opportunity. 

In  1742,  he  withdrew  himself  and  his  forces  from  the  field, 
and  so  continued  until  1741.  In  the  meantime  the  Austri¬ 
ans  relieved  from  him  and  joined  by  the  Saxons  and  English, 
soon  retrieved  their  shattered  fortunes  and  drove  the  French 
and  Bavarians  and  their  other  enemies  with  dreadful 
slaughter  from  their  borders,  and  even  reclaimed  by  military 
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occupation  a  part  of  the  German  territory  seized  on  and  kept 
by  the  victorious  armies  of  Louis  the  XIV. 

In  1745,  Chari  es  the VII.  the  Bavarian  Emperor  laydown 
and  died.  In  May,  1744,  the  King  of  France,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  the  VII.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
formed  an  alliance  at  Frankford.  To  this  step  Frederick  was 
led  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  resolution  of  the 
Austrians  and  English  (with  whom  afterwards  were  the 
Saxons  and  Sardinians  and  the  Dutch),  to  force  France  into 
a  treaty  of  peace,  without  stipulating  for  any  guarantee  for 
Silesia. 

He  had  been  advised  that  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  George  the  II.,  Maria  Theresa  had 
complained  that  she  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Silesia,  to 
which  the  king  replied,  “  Madame,  that  which  it  is  good  to 
take  it  is  good  to  retake.” 

This  scheme  of  spoliation  he  wished  to  resist.  While 
resting  he  had  increased  his  army  by  eighteen  thousand  men, 
it  was  refreshed  and  prepared,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1744, 
he  took  the  field  with  his  usual  energy,  and  his  very  pres¬ 
ence  sent  terrors  to  the  courts  that  had  been  plotting  him 
mischief.  At  first  his  operations  were  unsuccessful,  but  after 
a  time  lie  regained  all  he  had  lost,  and  by  the  battles  of 
Hohen  Freidberg  and  Soobr,  he  signally  routed  the  Austri¬ 
ans  and  Saxons,  and  convinced  all  men  that  he  was  the  master 
of  his  art,  and  the  first  General  in  the  world. 

After  this  a  peace  was  negotiated  and  concluded  at  Dres¬ 
den,  in  January,  1740,  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  people 
exultingly  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Xothing  escaped  him.  His  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert ;  had 
he  not  been  the  ever  present  and  all  doing  man  he  was,  he 
never  could  have  reached  the  goal  he  started  for.  It  was 
essential  to  his  fortunes  that  his  kingdom  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  alone.  I  Lis  necessities  and  wants  no  man 
must  know,  or  it  would  have  been  his  ruin.  His  hopes  and 
resolutions  no  man  must  ever  be  able  to  conjecture,  or  he 
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would  fail.  Convinced  of  this,  there  was  not  a  thing  done 
from  the  recruiting  and  drilling  of  his  men,  to  the  collection 
of  his  taxes,  the  conduct  of  his  household,  the  government 
of  his  family,  the  police  regulations  of  his  towns,  the  details 
of  their  extension  and  improvement,  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  States  ; 
no  not  a  thing  of  which  he  was  not  in  person  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  director. 

During  the  period  I  have  spoken  of,  early  in  his  reign,  he 
watched  the  course  and  purpose  of  other  crowns,  and  had 
his  paid  agents  in  each  court,  and  by  the  side  of  each  foreign 
functionary. 

He  knew  all  that  others  said,  wrote,  or  designed,  that 
related  to  him  or  his  fortunes,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  was 
ever  in  advance  ^f  them  and  their  schemes  for  his  harm. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  1744,  he  anticipated  the  plans  of 
the  Empress  Queen  and  George  II.,  to  despoil  him  of  Silesia. 

He  suddenly  joined  the  king  of  France,  and  took  up  arms 
to  check  the  Austrians,  now  too  hio-h  in  their  flight,  and 
grown  too  strong  with  victory.  At  the’ same  time,  with  the 
forecast  of  an  older  man,  he  provided  for  his  future  and  most 
dreaded  danger  from  Russia,  by  securing  an  influence  at  that 
court  which,  in  his  darkest  hour,  when  all  seemed  gone,  and 
his  enemies  were  grinding  him  to  dust,  helped  if  not  saved 
him. 

At  his  instance,  the  heir  to  that  empire  was  married  to 
the  only  daughter  of  a  poor  prince  of  Anhault  Zerbot,  then 
a  field-marshal  in  his  service.  By  him,  Catharine  the  II., 
the  Semiramis  of  the  Forth,  when  a  little  airl  of  fifteen, 
was  taken  from  a  garrison  town  of  his,  Stettin,  and  sent  to 
be  the  bride  of  that-  heir — herself  to  become  renowned  for 
more  than  manlike  vigor,  atrocities  and  depravities. 

Then,  also,  he  obtained  a  foot-hold  in  the  Swedish  court, 
marrying  his  sister,  Ulrica,  to  the  crown  prince  of  that 
kingdom. 

In  the  campaign  of  1745  he  was  well  nigh  ruined,  and  so 
all  men  thought.  His  disasters  were  many,  and  his  expenses 
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had  exhausted  the  whole  of  his  treasure.  His  people  he 
would  not  retax.  lie  provided  in  various  ways  for  his  wants 
by  his  never-ending  thrift,  by  quietly  melting  up  all  of  the 
plate  of  the  crown,  the  grand  silver  chandeliers  of  his  palace, 
and  the  superb  silver  music  balcony  in  his  great  ball  room. 
They  were  all  secretly  taken  away  in  the  night  time,  and 
converted  into  coin.  With  these  helps,  and  with  his  sword 
and  his  subtle  craft,  he  beat  aside  his  enemies  and  conquered 
fortune. 

For  ten  years  he  enjoyed  perfect  peace,  and  these  were  the 
years  of  real  glory.  For  like  a  subordinate  and  a  dependant, 
and  not  like  a  monarch,  he  gave  each  hour  of  each  day  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  ;  and  to  bettering  the  condition  of 
his  people.  He  was  diligent  in  mind  and  body.  In  summer 
he  rose  at  three,  and  in  winter  at  four  o’clock,  and  worked 
incessantly. 

Ilis  army  was  his  first  object  of  care.  With  a  population 
of  five  millions,  he  had  as  many  men  in  arms  as  had  Louis 
XV.,  with  twenty-five  millions  of  subjects — a  seventh  of  his 
men  were  his  soldiers.  Ilis  discipline  was  severity  itself. 
The  men  who  were  to  fear  nothing  on  earth  on  the  day  of 
battle,  were  trained  to  stand  in  terror  of  the  corporal’s  cane. 

The  precision  and  velocity  with  which  they  performed  the 
most  difficult  manoeuvres,  even  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
astounded  all  soldiers.  There  were  no  forces  in  being  then 
that  were  not  as  raw  militia,  when  compared  with  them. 
His  kingdom  was  new — he  was  almost  an  upstart  among 
kings — its  rank  was  hardly  that  of  second  rate,  and  yet  he 
raised  it  to  be  the  first  of  the  first.  He  glittered  not  as  one 
of  a  constellation  of  sovereignties,  he  blazed  as  a  planet 
flaming  with  rays  of  glory. 

He  encouraged  both  letters  and  science.  His  court  was 
the  refuge  of  all  persecuted  and  unrecognized  merit.  He 
created  an  academy  of  science  and  letters,  and  himself  often 
presided,  and  to  it  read  papers  of  his  own  composition.  He 
adorned  his  eapitol  with  grand  buildings.  He  improved  his 
highways.  He  systematized  his  revenue.  He  reformed  his 
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jurisprudence,  and  supervised  its  workings.  The  poorest 
man  was  heard  in  person  by  him,  and  his  wrongs  righted. 
He  built  places  of  amusement,  and  directed  their  spectacles 
and  plays.  He  abolished  the  torture,  and  rarely  punished 
with  death.  He  was  tolerant  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and 
when,  from  motives  of  state  policy,  the  order  of  Jesus  was 
driven  from  all  the  other  courts  and  kingdoms  of  Europe,  he 
gave  them  a  welcome  asylum. 

He  encouraged  and  promoted  education,  and  in  his  own 
life  furnished  an  example  to  others  of  frugality  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  surrounded  himself  with  some  men  of  letters  and 
science,  "whose  names  will  not  readily  be  lost  to  mankind, 
and  others  Avho  got  fame  only  by  their  association  with  him. 
Maupertuis,  Euler,  D’Arget  AJgarotti,  La  Mettrie,  Rothen- 
burg,  and  the  two  Keiths,  James  and  George,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  and  the  hereditary  Lord  Marischals  of  Scotland, 
from  the  days  of  Malcolm  the  If.,  two  remarkable  and  good 
men  who  were  attainted  and  driven  from  their  country 
because  of  their  connection  with  the  Jacobite  risings  of 
1715.  And  then,  too,  he  had  Voltaire  with  him.  To  this 
Frenchman,  all  cultivated  minds  then,  as  now,  accorded  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  domain  of  letters.  He  was  a  man  of 
various  attainments,  of  exalted  genius,  of  relined  and 
acute  perceptions,  and  of  brilliant  wit.  lie  was  monarch  in 
the  realms  of  human  thought,  and  in  the  power  of  human 
expression.  AVhatever  he  said  or  wrote  or  did,  the  world 
heard  and  read  and  saw,  and  the  world  applauded  “  to  the 
echo  that  doth  applaud  again.” 

Early  in  life,  Frederick  was  attracted  and  dazzled  with 
this  man’s  fame,  and  emulated  his  achievements.  For  a  long 
time,  while  he  was  the  prince,  they  corresponded.  After  he 
became  king,  Voltaire  visited  him  casually  three  or  four 
times.  Once  or  twice,  under  color  of  paying  his  court  to  the 
Prussian  king,  his  friend,  he  was  the  secret  agent  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  while  seemingly  devoted  to  letters  and  the  courte¬ 
sies  of  royal  hospitality,  he  was  striving,  by  finesse  and  craft, 
to  persuade  Frederick  to  the  purposes  of  the  French  court. 

Frederick,  with  his  swift  intuition  and  insight,  perceived 
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all  this,  and,  without  disclosing  his  knowledge  of  Voltaire’s 
purpose,  he  softly  turned  away  from  it,  and  enjoyed  his 
visitor  and  his  elegant  fascinations  of  conversation  and 
stores  of  information. 

Frederick  longed  for  the  society  of  this  man  ;  he  desired 
the  advantage  of  his  help  in  his  studies,  and  the  charm  of 
his  never  failing  fountain  of  thought,  of  sentiment  and 
feeling.  After  some  entreaty  and  solicitation,  he  consented 
to  come.  When  he  came,  he  was  adorned  with  titles,  and 
dignities,  and  offices.  He  had  a  life  pension  given  him,  and 
a  residence  by  the  side  of  the  king,  in  the  palace  itself.  All 
that  could  gratify  his  vanity  or  pride,  or  contribute  to  his 
comfort  or  happiness,  was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  royal 
friend ;  so  they  lived  together  in  harmony  and  delight  for 
a  while. 

These  two  men  weie  not  made  for  each  other;  their  sta¬ 
tions  in  life  were  too  remote  to  admit  of  the  close  inter¬ 
course  each  sought  to  establish  ;  they  were  both  exacting 
and  both  unprincipled,  and  both  vain  and  ambitious.  The 
one  followed  the  business  of  a  hero,  the  other  was,  after  all, 
but  a  kind  of  glorious  sycophant.  The  one  was  a  right 
royal  king  of  men,  the  other  was  hut  a  king  of  critics. 
They  both  scoffed  at  religion,  and  almost  defied  God.  How, 
then,  could  they  respect  or  trust  each  other?  Voltaire  was 
guilty  of  acts  of  petty  meanness  and  malevolence,  and  com¬ 
plicated  and  annoyed  the  King  with  his  spiteful  quarrels 
with  others,  and  finally  excited  the  disgust  of  Frederick, 
who  parted  with  him  in  anger. 

Voltaire  went  his  way,  screeching  with  his  rage  at  his 
royal  patron,  and  Frederick  followed  him  on  the  road  with 
acts  of  petty  and  tyrannical  malice,  and  so  ended  their  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse.  Afterwards,  they  had  a  kind  of  hollow 
truce,  an  outward  show  of  reconciliation,  and  corresponded  ; 
hut  Voltaire  never  forgot  his  punishment,  and  Frederick,  at 
heart,  looked  on  him  as  a  cross  between  a  monkey  and  a 
cat,  inflamed  with  an  inspired  gift  for  letters.  While  thus 
occupied,  the  King  never  for  a  moment  forgot  his  enemies. 
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lie  well  knew  that  Austria  would  not  surrender  all  hope  of 
regaining  her  lost  province,  and  he  further  knew  that  other 
crowns  were  eager  to  see  him  punished  and  repressed.  He 
had  given  some  cause  for  this  hostile  feeling.  His  sharp, 
caustic  speeches  and  reflections  on  other  princes  had  been 
repeated  and  circulated  through  Europe,  and  they  rankled 
with  malicious  resentment  towards  him.  He  had  unwisely 
attracted  the  hatred  of  two  powerful  and  wicked  women, 
Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  and  Madame  Pompadour.  His  sneers 
and  flings  at  their  infamies  had  roused  their  keenest  sense 
of  hatred.  Both  of  them  he  had  repelled,  and  both  of 
them  were  solicited  by  Maria  Theresa,  who  forgot  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  her  race  and  station,  and  the  purity  of  her  fame  and 
womanhood,  to  court  favor  and  alliance  with  two  such  con¬ 
spicuous  criminals,  outcasts  from  decency,  daughters  of 
depravity  itself. 

Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  was  a  subtle  and 
adroit  man.  Ilis  heart  was  with  the  cause  of  his  mistress, 
the  Empress  Queen,  lie  devised  an  alliance,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  ruin  of  Frederick. 

For  centuries,  France  and  Austria  had  been  traditional 
hereditary  enemies  ;  and  the  face  of  Europe  ran  with  streams 
of  human  blood,  poured  out  in  their  vindictive  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  conflicts.  By  his  designs  and  dexterous  management, 
all  this  animosity  was  to  be  forever  abandoned  and  these 
two  rival  powers  were  to  become  friends  and  unite  to  punish 
their  common  foe  and  rival,  this  upstart  Iving ;  this  rebel¬ 
lious  subject;  this  ferocious  foe;  this  treacherous  ally. 

The  product  of  all  this  diplomacy,  was  a  secret  treaty 
between  them.  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony  and  Swe¬ 
den  and  the  Germanic  princes  were  all  united  to  trample 
him  and  his  kingdom  out  of  life. 

They  were  to  divide  his  territory  and  almost  obliterate 
him.  Austria  was  to  take  Silesia;  Russia,  East  Prussia; 
Saxony,  Magdeburg ;  and  Sweden,  Pomerania. 

To  the  French,  Austria  was  willing  to  cede  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands  as  compensation.  These  were  fearful  odds.  No 
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one  man,  and  no  one  State  ever  before  encountered  such,  and 
survived.  Look  at  it ;  think  of  it.  He  had  about  live 
millions  of  people;  his  enemies  reigned  over  full  a  hundred 
millions  ! 

lie  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  about  two  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  but  they  commanded  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ;  his  territory  was  open  and  easy  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  one-fourth  of  bis  dominions,  Silesia,  was  new  and 
disaffected  in  religion  and  in  allegiance.  All  of  this  would 
have  cowed  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  Frederick. 

lie  bad  been  advised  of  it,  and  knew  each  step  that  had 
been  taken  in  the  plot,  and  was  secretly  preparing  himself 
and  his  army  for 'the  strife.  lie  knew  his  advantages,  and 
what  feats  bis  men  could  achieve  against  all  odds. 

He  was  the  sole  commander,  while  his  enemies  were 
divided  in  their  councils  and  in  their  leaders.  He  knew  him¬ 
self,  and  he  knew  them,  and  he  felt  he  bad  skill  and  valor 
enough  for  all  of  them,  and  so  he  bad. 

Quietly  be  lay  by  watching,  and  when  all  was  ripe  for 
action,  and  when  they  had  nearly  consummated  their  de¬ 
signs  and  begun  their  preparations,  he  proclaimed  to  the 
Empress  bis  knowledge  of  her  purpose,  and  demanded  to 
know  what  the  massing  of  her  military  forces  meant,  and 
against  whom  they  were  to  be  sent.  She  had  an  evasive, 
haughty  reply.  This  was  enough  for  him,  and  swift  as 
thought  itself,  bis  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  led 
by  himself,  and  his  brother  and  Schwerin,  and  Keith  and 
Bevern,  and  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  Winterfeldt  and 
Seidlitz,  and  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  marched  forth  in 
August,  1756. 

Before  it  was  known  that  he  had  started,  he  was  in 
Saxony,  and  soon  possessed  of  Dresden.  Then  he  seized  the 
archives,  and  notwithstanding  the  personal  resistance  of  the 
Queen,  her  husband  having  tied  to  the  camp  at  Pirna,  he 
opened  them  and  took  from  them  written  evidence  of  this 
guilty  combination  to  destroy  him.  It  was  for  th^t  he  w'as 
so  prompt  in  his  march  on  Saxony.  By  his  spies  he  was 
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advised  that  such  documents  were  there,  and  he  knew  their 
publication  would  justify  him,  and  expose  the  conspirators 
against  him  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 

He  met  Marshal  Browne  with  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz, 
and  drove  them  before  him.  Saxony  capitulated,  and  its 
king  fled  to  Boland.  From  that  hour,  and  during  the  war, 
he  treated  it  as  a  conquered  province,  and  in  it  levied  troops 
and  money  as  he  never  did  from  his  own,  Brandenberg. 

How,  behold!  one  of  his  conspiring  enemies  is  at  his  feet, 
and  only  a  few  months  had  gone  by  since  that  evening,  when 
at  a  dinner  party,  he  whispered  to  Mitchell,  the  British 
Envoy,  to  come  to  him  at  three  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
and  w  hen  he  arrived,  he  took  him  to  his  camp,  near  Berlin, 
and  said  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  men  setting  out  at 
this  instant — not  one  of  them  knowTs  where — write  to  the 
King,  your  master,  and  say  that  I  go  to  defend  his  majesty’s 
dominions  and  my  own,  and  nowr — hardly  two  months — -his 
foot  is  on  the  Saxon  ! !  The  winter  suspended  all  operations  in 
the  field.  He  lived  in  Dresden  during  that  winter,  or¬ 
ganizing  and  preparing  for  the  spring,  sequestering  the 
revenues  of  that  State,  levjung  contributions,  enrolling  their 
forces  with  his  own,  and  treating  them  as  a  conquered  and 
subjugated  people.  Once  onlj'  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  that 
for  nine  days  in  January,  1757 — the  last  time  he  was  to  see 
his  capital  for  six  long  years. 

Let  those  v7ho  *vislr  to  know  how  Avell  he  understood  the 
peril  of  his  position  read  his  letter  of  secret  instructions  to 
Graf  Yon  Finkenstein,  written  while  on  this  visit.  He 
calmly  contemplates  the  worst,  and  provides  for  all  disasters. 
It  is  direct,  simple  and  exact ;  each  line  of  it  sliow^s  the 
depth  of  his  determination  to  conquer  his  enemies  or  perish 
in  his  resistance.  Then  he  bade  good-bye  forever  to  his 
mother ;  they  never  met  again,  She  died  while  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  his  calamities.  Then  it  vras,  too,  that  he 
provided  himself  with  poison  ;  a  few7  small  pills  in  a  little 
glass  tube,  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  to  it;  these  he  always  car- 
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ried  on  his  person.  How  sad  a  tale  do  they  reveal!  They 
were  found  in  his  drawer  after  his  death. 

Early  in  1757,  the  King  with  his  forces  passed  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  in  May  of  that  year  had  the  dreadful  fight  before 
the  Avails  of  Prague. 

The  slaughter  was  horrible  on  both  sides.  The  Austrians 
Avere  beaten  and  driven  into  the  city,  and  Marshal  Browne, 
its  commander,  killed. 

It  Avas  there  Frederick  lost  Mashal  Schwerin,  avIio  charg¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of'  his  regiment  with  his  colors  in  his  hand, 
fell  at  seventy-two  years  of  age — one  of  the  last  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  veterans  and  the  best  of  Frederick’s  captains.  In 
June  he  rashly  attacked  Marshal  Daun  at  Koln,  and  Avas 
beaten  Avith  great  carnage.  Indeed,  it  seemed  for  a  Avhile  as 
if  lie  Avere  doAvn  never  to  rise.  lie  was  stupefied  Avith 
horror  at  the  blow,  his  very  brothers  reproached  him  with 
the  impending  ruin  of  their  race.  It  Avas  in  this  midnight 
of  disasters  he  lost  his  mother.  lie  gathered  up  his  forces 
and  withdreAV  from  Bohemia. 

At  this  time  Winterfeldt  Avas  killed  in  action.  “Against 
my  multitude  of  enemies  I  may  contrive  resources,  but  I 
shall  find  no  Winterfeldt  again,”  said  the  king  Avith  tears. 
The  Russians  were  in  possession  of  his  eastern  provinces, 
Silesia  Avas  regained  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  French 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soubise,  with  the  Imperial 
troops,  were  advancing  from  the  West.  United  they  were 
seventy  thousand  in  number. 

His  enemies  shouted  Avith  exultation.  Koav  they  had  him 
in  their  toils.  lie  gathered  up  his  loins  and  girded  himself 
for  the  fight,  and  history  shows  but  fcAv  records  of  such  a 
victory  as  she  then  recorded.  It  Avas  audacity  itself  that 
fired  his  soul.  Beaten  down  and  almost  hunted  out  of  his 
dominions,  he  faced  a  force  of  seventy  thousand  fresh  and 
exultant  troops,  with  his  squadrons  of  but  twenty' thousand 
men.  At  Rosbach  he  met  them.  Let  me  speak  of  it  as 
Voltaire  a  Frenchman  tells  of  it:  “The  defeats  of  Agin- 
court,  Crcssy  and  Poictiers,  Avere  not  so  humiliating.”  This 
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battle  was  on  the  5th  of  November,  1757,  and  it  scattered 
the  French  and  German  troops  into  rags  and  tatters.  They 
never  again  lay  in  his  way. 

From  this  scene  he  galloped  off  into  Silesia  to  repair  the 
losses  there.  At  a  council  of  his  officers  he  addressed  them. 
After  saying  a  few  but  impressive  things,  he  concluded,  “  But 
if  there  should  be  one  or  another  who  dreads  to  share  all 
these  dangers  with  me,  be  can  have  his  discharge  this 
evening,  and  shall  not  suffer  the  least  reproach  from  me.” 
And  the  answer  was,  no!  And  then. he  added  :  “  The  cavalry 
regiment  that  does  not  on  the  instant  an  order  is  given,  dash 
full  plunge  into  the  enemy,  I  will  directly  after  the  battle 
unhorse  and  make  it  a  garrison  regiment.  The  infantry 
battalion  which,  meet  with  what  it  may,  shows  the  least 
signs  of  hesitating,  loses  its  colors  and  its  sabres,  and  I  cut 
the  trimmings  from  its  uniform.  Now,  good-night,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  shortly  we  have  either  beaten  the  enemy  or  we  never 
see  one  another  again !  ”  And  he  kept  his  word  ;  he  did  meet 
the  enemy  at  Leuthen,  and  on  the  5th  December,  1757,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  he  drove  eighty  thousand  Austrians 
before  him,  and  cleared  Silesia  of  their  presence.  This  battle 
was  one  of  the  finest  masterpieces  of  military  skill,  and  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  great  Napoleon.  Thus,  by  his  grand 
feats  he  raised  his  fame  and  retrieved  his -fortunes.  After 
this  he  received  aid  from  England ;  an  annual  subsidy  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  paid  him  ;  and  with  it 
he  increased  his  forces. 

In  1758,  he  heat  the  Russians  at  Zorndorf,  with  great 
slaughter.  In  less  than  a  year  he  had  vanquished  vast 
armies  of  those  great  nations,  France,  Austria  and  Russia. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  calamities,  and  ruin  again  seemed 
impending.  At  Hochkirken  he  was  surprised  at  the  dead 
of  night  and  suffered  terrible  losses ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
was  the  death  of  his  friend  the  field-marshal,  James  Keith, 
for  whom  he  had  a  sense  of  fraternal  affection.  And  thus 
from  victory  to  defeat,  and  from  defeat  to  victory,  swayed 
to  and  fro  the  tide  of  this  merciless  and  bloody  conflict.  At 
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Kunersdorf,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  united,  nearly 
exterminated  him.  Ilis  own  firmness  gave  way,  and  in  his 
despair  lie  meditated  suicide.  Ilis  enemies  failed  to  follow 
up  their  advantage.  They  disputed  among  themselves  and 
threw  away  their  chance — their  only  chance.  To  him  but 
a  few  days  were  all  that  was  wanted.  lie  re-collected  his 
scattered  squadrons,  and  gathered  in  arms  and  materials  for 
resistance.  Five  years  had  now  gone  by  and  another  man 
and  another  people  must  have  been  trampled  out  of  life;  but 
no,  not  he,  his  capital  was  taken  and  taken  again,  and  every 
inch  of  his  territory  had  been  occupied  by  hostile  forces,  and 
yet  he  made  fight  to  the  last  moment ;  wherever  he  faced 
them  he  attacked  them — no  matter  about  their  force  and  no 
matter  what  were  the  odds. 

He  knew  he  could  outgeneral  them,  and  he  knew  the 
valor  and  the  unquestioning  faith  of  his  people  in  him  and 
his  fortunes. 

1761  came,  and  his  fate  seemed  sealed;  hut  yet,  there  he 
stood,  sword  in  hand,  defying  the  world  !  The  English 
(from  a  change  in  politics)  withdrew  their  help,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  end  had  come — when  Elizabeth  of  Russia  died. 
The  Emperor,  Peter  III.,  succeeded.  On  the  instant,  he 
withdrew  his  troops  and  concluded  peace  with  Frederick, 
for  whom  he  had  a  profound  veneration.  Indeed,  he  did 
more:  he  furnished  troops  and  money  to  help  him,  and 
thus  enabled  him  before  the  year  to  drive  the  Austrians  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  regain  Silesia. 

Peter  was  assassinated  ;  Catharine,  his  wife  (the  little  An¬ 
halt  Zerbst  girl  of  whom  I  spoke),  became  the  Empress  ; 
and  while  she  did  not  help  him,  slm  would  not  harm  him. 
France  and  England  concluded  a  peace,  and  finally,  on  the 
15tli  February,  1763,  Austria  sullenly  and  reluctantly  as 
sented  to  a  peace,  and  at  Hubertsburg,  near  Dresden,  the 
treaty  was  signed  that  ended  this  prolonged  contest  of  seven 
years  of  carnage  and  ruin  ! 

He,  of  all  who  had  engaged  in  that  conflict,  came  out 
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triumphant.  Hot  one  inch  of  ground  had  he  lost ;  and  he 
acquired  a  fame  that  men  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

But  his  people  had  suffered  ;  whole  provinces  were  devas¬ 
tated  ;  one-sixth  of  the  male  population  had  been  swept  off 
as  if  the  noonday  devil  had  walked  forth.  Famine  had  car¬ 
ried  off  its  thousands,  and  penury  afflicted  all  that  survived. 

But  one  thing  must  not  he  forgotten  ;  he  went  into  this 
war  without  debt,  and  he  ended  it  without  debt.  His  dex¬ 
terity  and  thrift  were  as  marvellous  as  his  courage  and 
skill.  He  straightway  set  about  the  restoration  of  his 
country. 

From  the  year  1763  to  1786,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  replace  all  that  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  to  rouse  the  energies  of  his  people,  and  encour¬ 
age  their  productive  industries.  I  cannot  here  relate  or 
detail  the  history  of  these  years  of  practical  usefulness. 

These  latter  days  were  days  of  real  glory,  and  exhibit 
him  in  colors  most  attractive  to  the  thoughtful  and  judi¬ 
cious.  “  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war,”  and  those  victories,  those  unstained  and  unselfish 
victories,  were  his  also.  Steadily  and  firmly  he  restored  all 
things;  he  did  more,  he  increased  the  wealth  and  advanced 
the  standard  of  civilization  and  culture  in  his  kingdom  and 
with  his  people,  and  founded  their  greatness  as  on  a  rock, 
against  which  the  wind  and  waves  might  dash  and  beat 
themselves  in  vain. 

The  real  glory  of  these  warlike  struggles  and  peaceful  vic¬ 
tories  is  as  much  due  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
people  as  to  the  policy  and  wisdom  and  prowess  of  their 
sovereign  ;  and  mankind  acknowledge  it  ;  for,  without  a 
grave  and  earnest  and  faithful  people,  he  and  all  would 
have  been  whirled  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Before  I  close,  T  will  and  must  allude  to  two  other  import¬ 
ant  events  in  which  he  took  part.  One  has  been  designated 
the  crime  of  the  age — I  mean  the  partition  of  Poland.  If 
any  one  of  these  sovereigns  who  took  part  in  that  offence, 
had  color  of  excuse,  it  was  Frederick,  for  the  portion  as- 
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signed  to  him  in  the  partition  was  only  restored  to  Germany 
— the  Germans  from  whom  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Poles, 
in  1411,  at  the  battle  of  Tannenburg — where  the  Teutonic 
knights  were  almost  exterminated. 

Those  Christian  warriors  had  reclaimed  that  wild  region 
from  the  Pagans  and  made  it  a  part  of  Germany  when  they 
were  deprived  of  it  in  battle  by  the  Poles  and  Tartars. 

Men  generally  have  blamed  Austria  and  Russia  for  that 
robbery,  and  been  silent  as  to  Frederick.  He  certainly  did 
not  plot  it,  and  he  took  what  was  given  to  him  when  the 
result  was  inevitable,  and  in  taking  it  he  took  a  people  who 
owed  their  civilization  to  Germans,  and  whose  affinities  were 
with  Germany,  and  who  but  three  hundred  years  before  had 
been  under  German  rule. 

The  other  event  was  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  in 
1777.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  died  childless,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trian  crown,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  Duke  de  Deux 
Pouts  to  the  succession,  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  better 
part  of  Bavaria  as  an  escheat  to  the  Emperor.  Frederick 
had  been  watching  the  preparations  of  his  old  foe,  and  was 
resolved,  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  to  arrest 
this  act  of  rapacity.  He  was  appealed  to  to  intervene,  and 
lie  did,  and  in  July,  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  marched 
forth  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  his  brother,  Prince  Henri,  with  another  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  King  poured  his  forces  into 
Bohemia,  and  his  brother  started  from  Dresden  to  assail 
them  on  the  west.  Maria  Theresa  was  tilled  with  terrors. 
She  dreaded  a  war  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  and  she  dreaded 
this  contest,  because  her  sons,  Joseph  and  Leopold,  were  in 
the  field,  and  Joseph,  the  Kaiser,  was  ambitious  of  a  soldier’s 
fame,  and  would  win  laurels  against  so  great  a  captain. 

However,  no  results  followed  of  a  serious  character  ;  after 
an  almost  bloodless  campaign  Russia  and  France  mediated, 
and  their  arbitration  was  accepted,  and  the  cloud  passed 
away  and  peace  came.  Frederick  was  glad  enough  to  he 
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done  with  it.  His  object  was  a  good  one  ;  he  gained  his 
point  and  checked  the  grasping  arrogance  of  Austria. 

He  was  now  within  eight  years  of  his  death  ;  those  eight 
years  were  given  to  toil  such  as  few  young  men  would  will¬ 
ingly  endure.  “  The  strictest  husbandman  was  not  busier 
with  his  farm  than  he  with  his  kingdom.”  Nothing  but  such 
habitual  labor  was  left  for  him.  He  had  no  other  refuse  : 
age  had  deadened  his  sense  of  enjoyment  in  those  pursuits 
that  were  once  the  delight  of  his  leisure.  A  new  era  in  the 
world  was  dawning  on  men.  Jus-t  as  he  was  tottering 
towards  the  twilight  of  life,  “  amid  rifle  vollies  and  death 
groans  at  Bunker  Hill,  American  Liberty  had  been  born,  and 
whirlwind  like,  was  to  envelop  the  whole  world.” 

One  by  one  his  old  generals  had  gone  before  him,  and  he 
was  all  alone.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  had  been  one  apart 
from  others,  and  he  was  stern  and  lonesome,  for  he  had  no 
intimates  and  few  friends  in  all  of  the  retinue  of  associates 
and  followers  that  he  had  gathered  about  him.  He  was  a 
sad,  silent,  scornful  old  man.  What  had  all  of  his  toils  and 
terrors,  his  conquests  and  glories,  brought  him  to  in  these 
dark  December  days  of  his  closing  years?  Oh,  how  painful 
and  wretched  must  those  doleful  hours  have  been  to  him, 
when,  on  his  solitary  summit,  he  gazed  back  on  a  life  of  such 
labor  and  slaughter,  and  saw  how  little  of  real  golden  har¬ 
vest  it  yielded — the  golden  harvest  of  good  deeds,  which 
with  his  great  gifts  he  might  have  gathered  ! 

When  he  remembered  how  he  had  walked  amona;  men 
with  a  soft  and  stealthy  tread,  wrapped  in  his  “  polite  cloak 
of  darkness,”  and  all  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul !  What  had  it  availed  him,  this  mighty,  this  lone¬ 
some  man  ?  Verily,  had  he  not  sought  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles  ? 

Down  in  the  great  plain  of  Rhine  country,  not  far  from 
Cologne,  in  the  little  village  of  A’Kampen,  now  a  part  of 
Prussia,  in  1380  (nearly  five  centuries  ago),  there  was  born  a 
simple-hearted,  pious  peasant  boy — Thomas  (his  real  sur¬ 
name  now  hardly  known),  but  called  by  men,  A’Kempis, 
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from  the  place  of  his  birth,  all  else  of  him  unknown;  so 
humble  and  hidden  was  his  secluded,  conventual  life,  lonely 
contemplation  and  secret  prayer  filled  up  his  days  ;  but  bis 
thoughts  are  known,  and  will  he  known  for  ages  and  ages 
and  ages,  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  consolation  and  joy  that  he  has  given  to  many  a 
soul,  “  weary  and  heavy  laden  the  succor  and  comfort  that 
he  will  give  to  millions  yet  to  come,  will  glorify  him  with 
the  beauty  of  a  serapb.  By  the  side  of  his  pious  medita¬ 
tions,  “  The  Imitation  of  Christ,”  shining  like  a  star  leading 
to  angelic  ways,  how  dark  and  dismal  look  the  doings  of 
this  king  of  men  and  lord  of  battles ! 

The  history  through  which  we  have  toiled  (of  over  six 
hundred  years),  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  memorials  of 
human  sorrow  and  human  cruelty  ;  but  of  all  I  ever  read, 
the  saddest  is  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  tell  yon. 

It  chanced  in  the  first  days  of  Frederick’s  kingship,  when 
his  people  believed  they  had  a  young  magnanimous,  humane 
Prince,  on  one  of  his  first  visits  to  Pott,sdam,  a  thousand 
children  beset  him  in  his  way — all  with  the  red  string 
around  their  necks,  that  tells  they  are  to  be  taken  as  sol¬ 
diers — a  thousand  little  children !  and  cried  out  with  one 
wild  wail,  “0  deliver  us  from  slavery!  must  we  betaken 
for  soldiers  ?”  The  cry  of  these  little  ones  pierces  us  to  this 
day.  How  could  he  have  heard  it  and  not  quailed  before 
it?  The  Emperor  Joseph  said  the  cry  of  people  for  bread, 
in  a  famine,  had  sent  a  chill  of  terror  to  his  heart ;  but  this 
wail  of  little  children  palsies  the  soul — alas  !  alas!  he  felt  it 
not.  He  moved  right  on,  brooding  over  those  plans  of  con¬ 
quest,  that  would  before  long  carry  these  children  to  the 
held,  and  scatter  the  ashes  of  their  households.  And  here 
he  is  passing  away — -passing  away — poor  hard  worked,  ex¬ 
hausted,  stern  old  man,  and  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of 
August,  178<i,  he  is  dead,  and  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  on  Friday,  the  18th,  he  was  borne  to  the  garrison 
church  of  Pottsdam,  and  laid  beside  his  father  in  the  vault 
behind  the  pulpit  there,  “  where  the  two  coffins  are  still  to 
be  seen.”  Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi. 


